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Section  II,  1922  [73]  Trans.  R.S.C. 

The  Westmount  "Stone-lined  Grave"  Race 
{An  Archaeological  Note) 

ByW.  D.  Lighthall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

(Read  May  Meeting,  1922) 

A  paper  by  the  writer,  entitled  "Hochelagans  and  Mohawks," 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  1899,  contains 
a  cut  of  an  Indian  grave  then  recently  opened,  with  twelve  others,  on 
the  south-eastern  slope  of  Mount  Royal  at  Westmount  Upper  Level, 
Montreal.  The  remark  accompanying  the  cut  was  that  the  skeletons 
were  "buried  in  the  Mohawk  fashion."  In  1898  I  had  published  in 
pamphlet  form  a  more  detailed,  though  hasty,  account  of  my  dis- 
covery of  this  group  under  the  title,  "A  New  Hochelagan  Burying- 
ground."  The  notion  that  they  were  Hochelagan  or  Mohawk — the 
two  terms  being  in  reality  about  identical  in  this  connection — -was 
drawn  from  the  existence,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  of  the 
site  of  the  Town  of  Hochelaga  visited  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1535 
and  destroyed  by  Algonkins  and  Hurons  probably  somewhere  about 
1560.  Later  reflection  tended  to  throw  doubt  on  the  connection  of 
the  skeletons  with  the  Hochelagan  race.  More  especially  it  became 
clear  that  the  method  of  burial- — the  bodies  being  each  covered  with 
two  or  three  pairs  of  rough  slabs  of  limestone  meeting  over  the  body 
in  A  shape — was  different  from  any  Mohawk  or  other  Huron-Iroquois 
form  as  far  as  I  could  find.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
burying-ground  is  probably  that  of  an  Algonkin  people,  and,  moreover, 
one  unlike  the  known  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
Valleys,  for  these  buried  their  dead  without  stone-lined  graves,  but 
oftenest  covered  by  logs  or  small  slab  cabins.  The  Westmount 
method  of  sepulture  resembles  that  of  certain  early  Algonkin  tribes 
of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  South-western  New 
York.  A  valuable  work  was  published  in  1920  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  entitled  "Native  Cemeteries  and 
Forms  of  Burial  East  of  the  Mississippi,"  the  author  being  David  I- 
Bushnell,  jr.,  Its  illustrations  show  several  stone-lined  graves  in  the 
States  mentioned,  some  of  the  forms  of  stone-lining  approaching  the 
Westmount  form.     Mr.  Bushnell  remarks  at  page  44: 

"Stone-lined  graves  that  is,  small  excavations  which  were  lined 
or  partly  linn!  with  natural  slabs  of  stone — have  been  encountered  in 
great  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.      They  are 
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discovered  scattered  and  separate;    in  other  instances  vast  numbers 

are  grouped  together,  thus  forming  extensive  cemeteries \- 

to  the  form  oi  the  graves,  they  are  rude  fabrics,  composed  of  rough 
Hat  stones."  Mr.  Bushnell  quotes  descriptions  of  many  varieties. 
"  No  other  form  of  burial  is  more  widely  dispersed  in  eastern  United 
States  .  .  .  and  stone-lined  graves  have  been  encountered  up  the 
Valley  of  the  <  >hi<>  into  Pennsylvania,  western  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
and  farther  south  they  have  been  traced  along  the  Tennessee  from 
its  mouth  to  the  mountains,  and  a  few  scattered  examples  have  been 
red  in  Northern  Georgia  Naturally  the  kind  of  stone  with 
which  thej  were  lined  differed  in  widely  separated  localities." 

It  is  remarkable  how  widespread  were  customs  of  stone-lining 
throughoul  the  prehistoric  world.  In  Thomas  Wright's  "The  Celt, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,"  London,  1885,  which  describes  main- 
lands ol  prehistoric  and  earlj  graves,  certain  stone-lined  ones  are  pic- 
tured which  resemble  thoseof  West  mount  and  the  Southern  Algonkins. 
Sometimes,  in  the  later  forms,  Roman  roof  tiles  were  used  to  replace 
i   is  curious  to  note  that  the  Southern  Algonkins  used 

l >  oi  broken  pottery  in  the  same  way.     And  in  South  Africa,  the 

method  of  burial  of  the  prehistoric  race  called  "The  Cliff  Dwellers  ol 
T'/it/ikama,"  who  inhabited  r,i\  es  and  rock  shelters  along  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sea-coast  of  South  Africa,  having  displaced  the  bands 
inlike  Chacma  baboons  from  these  shelters, — was  similar  in 
principle.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  discoverer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitz- 
simons,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Museum,  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  of  DecemUi ,  l'.i_'l  : 

"When  a  cliff  dweller  died,  a  shallow  hole  was  scraped  in  the 
debris.  .  .  .  The  body  was  doubled  up  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible, 
with  the  knees  drawn  to  the  chest.  It  was  then  laid  in  the  hole,  on 
its  side;  atl.u  slab  ol  stone  w as  placed  on  the  head  and  another  on  the 
l«»l\.  Sometimes  there  was  a  third  on  the  pelvis.  .  .  .  The  deeper 
we  dug,  the  more  fragile  were  the  remains,  and  eventually,  at  depths 
of  from  nil  to  twenty  feet,  we  discovered  the  burial  stones  only,  the 
bones  having  Ion-  since  returned  to  dust." 

One  of  the  reflections  from  thi  extreme  dispersion  of  the  custom 
is,  of  i  antiquity   and   persistence  of  primitive 

Another  is  the  special  enquiry  concerning  the  relationship 
and  advenl  oi  this  Westmounl  race.  It  should  be  rioted  that:  the 
site  was  solelj  one  of  burial;  ii  contained  skeletons  of  women,  and  a 
lame  man,  showing  the}  were  not  a  mere  war  camp;  they  were  in 
good  preservation  in  a  drj  s,,il  on  a  slope;  it  was  on  an  excellent 
hilbide  site  for  a  village,  sh(  Itered  and  « ith  a  wonderful  outlook  and 
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close  to  good  springs;  no  objects  were  found  except  a  single  bead  of 
prehistoric  wampum  and  the  flat  grave  stones  and  perhaps  some 
smaller  scqop-stones;  more  particularly,  no  traces  of  Hochclagan 
pottery  or  other  Hochclagan  objects  were  discovered.  The  village, 
if  any  existed,  was  apparently  of  a  peaceful,  very  primitive  people, 
living  alone,  preceding  the  advent  of  the  Hochelagans  (whom  I 
estimate  to  have  arrived  about  1400),  and  racially  connected  more  or 
less  nearly  with  the  Southern  Algonkins.  The  pre-European  archae- 
ology of  Canada  is,  unfortunately,  an  absolutely  neglected  field. 
Probably  this  note  may  serve  as  an  insignificant  contribution. 

Montreal,  March  6th,  1922. 


(Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  read  with  eager  concurrence  the  new 
article  on  "Anthropology"  by  Dr.  G.  Elliot  Smith  of  London  University,  in  the 
extra  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  which  he  outlines  the  current 
revolution  of  opinion  regarding  the  alleged  autochthonous  origins  of  New  World 
civilizations  and  customs.  The  custom  of  stone-lining  graves  i>  anothei  instance 
of  the  origin  of  American  Indian  customs  in  the  Old  World.  The  new  order  of 
ideas  seems  perhaps  destined  to  solve  tin  mystery  of  the  Central  American  civiliza- 
tions and  offers  a  line  of  decipherment  of  their  hieroglyphs  l>v  comparing  them 
with  early  Japanese,  Chinese  and  South  Asiatic,  and  ultimately  Egyptian, 
glyphs.— W.D.L.] 
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